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MY WIFE 



HEBREW ILLUMINATED MSS. OF THE BIBLE OF 
THE IXth and Xth CENTURIES. 



An ancient tradition preserved by Philo and Josephus tells us 
that the Code of the I^w sent by the high priest from Jerusalem to 
Ptolomaeus Philadelphus was written in gold. The letters of the 
wfiole text appeared in gold upon what must have been a coloured 
background, probably a purple one, as we see it in other purple 
MSS. But the stern austerity of the Law would not tolerate such an 
embellishment, and a later tradition ascribes the loss of that 
precious Scroll to its very elaborate form. Any embellishment 
would produce the envy or cupidity of others, and thus contribute 
to its profanation and ultimate loss. It was therefore enacted that 
no other ink should be allowed, nor is it yet allowed for writing 
the sacred Scroll of the Pentateuch, but plain vegetable ink. The 
use of any colour at once reduces the Scroll to a profane text, and 
prevents it from being used in the liturgical service of the Synagogue. 
In the Treatise on the writing of the sacred Scroll, we find therefore 
that it is distinctly forbidden to write the Scroll with gold, and it is 
added, that in the Scroll of the Alexandrians the name of God was 
written with gold. It was therefore ordered by the sages to be 
declared apocryphal, or to be taken out of the Service (Mass. 
Soferim I, § lo). One can see by this prescription that any 
adornment of the plain text did not find favour with the Jews from 
remote antiquity, although it would be difficult to assert, that the 
same rigour was observed also when writing those texts, which 
I call the vulgar or profane texts of the Bible. 

There is a profound difference between the two classes of 
biblical texts, which, to my knowledge, has not been sufficiently 
recognised by students of the text of the Bible. A different treat- 
ment is meted out to each of these two texts, the care bestowed upon 
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the accuracy of writing and the ulterior preservation is not by any 
means the same, and for this very reason their value for the critical 
examination of the text is not to be placed on the same level. 
The one is the Scroll containing only the simple text of the 
Pentateuch without any addition whatsoever, without any points or 
accents or notes, or with special signs for the chapters or subdivisions. 
This is the text used in the Liturgy, it is kept with special reference, 
is written with exceptional care and due preparation, and is guarded 
against damage as far as human foresight can go. The other is 
the text which is placed in everybody's hand. Though a certain 
modicum of care is required also for the writing of these texts, it is 
obvious that nothing like the care bestowed upon the sacred Scroll 
is bestowed upon them. Mistakes will creep in, erasures when 
necessary, changes and replacements of effaced portions are allowed, 
and on the whole much more liberty is given to the copyist. This 
latitude and the ease with which mistakes crept into such texts, will 
explain the origin, growth and importance attributed to the Massora, 
and the work of those scribes who devoted their lives to establish a 
correct text. The discrepancy between the profane text and the 
sacred will explain to a certain extent the differences which we 
observe between the ancient translations and what we now call the 
Massoretic text. Until this latter was firmly established, almost 
everyone could claim to. have a correct text of the Bible. These 
were not yet texts corrected from one recognised standard. The 
one in existence is the work of those Massoretic scholars who have 
preserved to us the text, in the form in which we have it as a recog- 
nised and authoritative text Otherwise we should now be in the 
possession of numerous redactions of the Hebrew text due wholly 
and solely to the abitrary work of careless copyists. 

It is now a question whether the stringent rules laid down for 
the writing of the sacred Scroll were considered to be of authority 
also with regard to the profane texts ? A fundamental deviation from 
the Scroll was already the addition of points and vowel signs to the 
latter, to which in time also Massoretic notes were added. And there 
is one single allusion to the peculiar writing of the name of God thus 
far found in the Talmud, which can only refer to such profane texts 
(Tr. Sabbath, fol. 103^). Not a trace, however, is to be found in 
the whole Talmudic literature of the art of illuminations and minia- 
tures so characteristic of Byzantine art, and of ancient MSS. of 
which the famous Genesis of Vienna and the Cotton MS. in the 
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British Museum are the oldest specimens. Painting of any kind 
was never popular with the Jews, and it was considered in ancient 
time as an ally of idolatry. 

Illuminations, however, slowly found their way into the books of 
Hebrew ritual. Those known belong to comparatively modern times, 
commencing from the Xllth or Xlllth century. The Bible itself 
even in the profane form, has thus far retained the ancient austerity. 
In time the Massoretic notes which were written round the text, 
assumed the elaborate form of interlaced work, or were grouped in 
the form of flowers, but this only in very rare instances. In a few 
cases of elegant writing it was encased in black borders, no other 
kind of ink being used. And, therefore, judging by the facts known 
hitherto, one would have been perfectly justified in asserting that 
the Hebrew text of the Bible has never been illuminated, Z.^., 
ornamented in any shape or form except with those few Massoretical 
interlacings ; and if there were any in existence with a few gold or 
other illuminated initials, that these belonged to the Xlllth century 
or to a later time. For only from that time on, illuminations enter 
into Hebrew MS., mostly under the influence of Spanish, Italian, and 
French schools of art. Profusely illustrated are only the Prayer Books, 
such as the MS. British Museum Add. 11,639 and similar in various 
libraries. The Haggadah for the Passover ritual is next in order of 
profuse illustrations, most of them following one single original, 
which later on has been reproduced by woodcuts in printed 
editions ; and lastly, the Book of Esther has also been the object of 
this art of illuminations. There are a few other books, containing 
either ritual prescriptions or prayers, which have also been illumi- 
nated, but almost all are of a comparatively modern origin, and 
with few exceptions the product of European artists. Of ancient 
literature very little has come down to us. The old Scrolls have 
with few exceptions disappeared, mostly in consequence of the 
custom of burying them as soon as, through long wear, they had 
become unfit for the service in the Synagogue. All the old MSS. 
of the Bible still in existence belong without exception to the other 
class of texts, namely, the profane, and some of them are to a 
certain extent so-called model codices, from which the sacred Scrolls 
were written by the copyist. 

Many of these are so arranged that they correspond, line for 
line, with the lines of the sacred Scrolls, and although in pages, 
they correspond, to a certain extent, to the columns of the Scroll. 

B 2 
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The well known initial letters TOtt^ XV^ for certain columns of 
the Scroll are to be found also in these MSS., though written on 
pages. These pages are often arranged in such a manner as to 
correspond each with a half column. This fact is of very great im- 
portance, for the graphical character of some of these model codices 
has hitherto not been sufficiently studied by any one. It would not 
be easy to say what place these MSS. occupy in the chronological 
order of biblical MSS. Do these represent an ancient form sanctioned 
or arranged from antiquity for the Scroll, or that one which is the 
outcome of later legislation, enacted for the purpose of guarding the 
writing of those Scrolls from inaccuracies ? In the latter case they 
would represent only the more recent tradition of the Massorites 
and Talmudical legislators, and not be regarded as ancient. We 
must further inquire whether these model Codices have vowel signs 
and other diacritical marks of a more recent origin, or only the 
text pure and simple, exactly as it appears, in the Scroll, without any 
further addition? In this case we might assume that they repre- 
sent the oldest tradition, and served as direct, true models for the 
writing, following only ancient tradition. MSS. of both categories 
are known to exist, those of the latter being the fewest in number 
and the most scarce. In fact I cannot say that I have seen or 
heard of many, except that old Codex of mine (Cod, Or. Caster 
No. 85), which differs completely in its writing from all the other 
biblical MSS. known throughout the world. The question raised 
now by me is not an idle one, as it is all-important to get some 
guidance in the estimation of such MSS. and of their critical value. 
One thing is certain, all these MSS. which follow the graphical order 
of the Scroll are more or less old. In more recent MSS. the date 
is difficult to fix, but I would say from the XII Ith century on, this 
order is abandoned, being felt probably as a tie by the copyist, 
especially when he included the whole canon of the Scriptures in 
his copy. 

There exists, besides, another series of ancient Biblical Codices, 
entirely independent of the Scroll, not following its order of columns 
and lines or initials, and totally differently arranged. These are 
written mostly in three very narrow columns on each page, and 
rather a broad space is left free between these columns, evidently 
for the purpose of inserting there Massoretic notes. To this class 
belong, thus far, all the Codices that are known and considered 
to be the most ancient. There is not one among them with two 
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columns on the page. The three-columned codices are, the Fragment 
of the Pentateuch in the British Museum, the famous Codex Baby- 
lonicus, the Codex from Cairo, if my information is correct, and the 
peculiar Codex of the Prophets from Karasubazar, dating probably 
from the middle of the IXth century. We shall see later on that 
this date, which has been doubted by Strack and Harkavy, seems 
to be correct, as given by Chwolson. All these Codices belong 
to the IXth or Xth century, that of Cairo inclusive, in spite of the 
objection raised by Dr. Neubauer. 

To the same class belongs my own Codex No. 150, a large 
folio volume consisting now only of thirty-seven leaves, from all the 
five books of the Pentateuch. The writing is almost identical with 
the MS. of the British Museum and the Codex Petropolitan, but 
of a more archaic character. The real difficulty in studying such 
ancient texts without dates, is to find those peculiarities which give us 
the clue for the age of that MS. The only systematic work in that 
direction thus far is the exhaustive study made by Prof. Chwolson, 
in his Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum^ St. Petersburg, 1882, 
accompanied by a large number of facsimiles from ancient inscrip- 
tions on tombs and reproductions of a great number of ancient 
Codices, some of which have the dates on them. Foremost is the 
Codex of 916, about which there is no doubt. Then there are 
other Codices, which have been in the possession of the late 
Firkowitch, and are suspected as to the authenticity of their 
epigraphs, it being well known that he had tampered with some. 
Among the somewhat doubtful, is the one already alluded to, 
hailing from Karasubazar, which dates, apparently, from about 830. 
This date has been doubted. If we, however, study the writing 
and compare it with that of the MS. of the British Museum, the 
date of which is assumed to be the middle of the IXth century, we 
shall be struck by the great similarity that exists between these two 
and one other Codex in my possession, which has some of the 
peculiarities in common with that text quite specially. I will revert 
later on to this MS. 

The writing of my Codex Or. 150 is, however, very closely allied 
to the Codex Petroplitanus and to the MS. of the British Museum, 
having in common with them all the characteristics which mark 
the antiquity of these Codices. Chwolson has pointed them out, 
and all are found here, if anything, more marked still. I will only 
mention the most prominent, although every letter has the archaic 
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form. Nun and Zain are both extremely small, a feature that 
disappears in later Codices. He is closed up and not open as we 
know it, the only difference between He and Heth in the MS. being 
that the vertical line on top protrudes beyond the left foot in the He 
and not in the Heth, The Mem is not finished on the left side, 
and the final m is scarcely discernible from Samech. The very long 
neck of the Lamed with a small stroke to the left on top. Vav 
and Yod are almost of the same length, and the latter ( Yod) looks 
like a half circle. ^Ain is bent inwardly, and the Sade has a peculiar 
form. The lower stroke under Gimel, of a very prominent form, 
is almost a straight line, and often runs under the following letter, 
as is also the case with Nun. The left foot of the Taw has a 
similar form ; altogether one cannot fail to be struck by the 
identity of these letters with the most ancient MSS. which we know. 
Another point which has not hitherto been observed by anyone 
studying Hebrew Palaeography — at any rate I am not aware of it 
having been done — is, that in the most ancient Codices of the Bible 
we do not find those extended forms of letters which we find in so 
many recent MSS. In these the copyist resorted to an expedient 
whenever he found that he could not fill the line without dividing 
the word. This is not permitted, so, in order to fill out the line,, 
he lengthened some of the letters. In the old texts we find instead 
either one or two dots or peq^endicular small strokes, or the first 
two letters of the following word, in which case the second letter 
is represented merely by a part of it. Through this filling up of the 
lines by means of letters from words in the following line, repetitions 
or dittographies have crept into the text, and this system was 
abandoned in later times. In my MS. 150, as well as in all the 
other old MSS., we do not find any trace of such lengthened 
letters, but instead, marks and parts of letters as I have just 
mentioned. The first trace of such lengthened letters I find in the 
Epigraph of Cod. Tshufutkale 36 {Ckwolson, No. 106), dating from 
930. An epoch of transition between the two systems must have 
supervened when both were used alternately. It would be important 
to follow up this question much further. 

A short Massora accompanies our text, just as is the case in 
those other ancient MSS., but it is only scanty compared with 
that which accompanies later MSS. The so-called Massora Par\'a is 
inserted between the lines, and parts of the Massora marginal is are 
to be found on the upper and lower margin. 
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But palseographic reasons alone would not exhaust the extreme 
value of this MS. It is not only carefully written in three columns to 
each page, 24 lines to each column, with Massoretic notes, with vowels 
and accents, and the division of the text into sections, indicating 
at each section the number of verses in it, and at the end of each 
book that of the whole, but, and above all, because it has illuminations 
throughout, executed in the finest manner, and carefully worked 
out. Each page is enclosed in a frame consisting of five lines in 
blue or black and one of gold. Between the columns there are in 
each space three small rosettes, the middle one being somewhat 
larger, and on all the pages, almost equally arranged so as to divide 
the space between the columns into equal sections. These 
rosettes vary in different pages, and are very carefully drawn and 
filled with gold. They are sometimes small circles and circlets 
divided into six or eight intersecting parts and small blue ringlets 
at the extremities. In other places they are a kind of a central 
star surrounded by polygonal drawings, and enclosed in a blue 
circle, the centre being always red, and the whole filled with gold. 
Similar rosettes are sometimes placed inside the text, where in our 
editions are to be found the smaller empty spaces known as 
" Setumoth." At the commencement of the weekly division of the 
text they sometimes stand in a row of three. In the middle of the 
outer margin there were, and in some instances one can still see, 
large beautiful designs of flowers and other ornaments, often on a 
blue rich ground, and filled with gold and red, all of exquisite work- 
manship. The leaves of the MS. have, however, been in the hands 
of vandals, as in most of the pages the central portion of the outer 
border has been torn and otherwise mutilated. This has also 
happened to many of the illuminations inside the text. Sufficient 
however has remained to allow us to form an opinion as to the 
richness and beauty of the original. Nothing like it is known to 
exist, and this is so far the first instance of ancient Hebrew Bibles 
with illuminations. 

Many a question arises now out of the study of these illuminations. 
Firstly, were they added afterwards, or were they originally in the 
MS., /.tf., contemporary with the writing of the Hebrew ? There is 
no difficulty in answering this question. The lines on the border, 
and of the internal divisions between the columns are older than the 
writing, for this passes, in many instances, over those lines, and the 
letters obliterate the line of the border. The reverse would have 
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taken place had it been that the writing was older, for then these 
would have obliterated the text. The next question is as to the 
country in which these illuminations were made ? From the writing 
of the text, we cannot form any definite opinion as to the country 
of the original. It might just as well have been written in Palestine, 
as in Syria or in ancient Babylon. The character of the MSS. from 
all those countries is almost the same. The Text may have 
been written in Palestine, but it is somewhat difficult to account 
for these illuminations. The Byzantine style as shown in those 
MSS. of Genesis mentioned above, or in the famous Cosmas, 
is totally different from the motives which we find in our MS. 
These resemble completely the designs found a little later in 
Persian MSS. There are no Persian illuminated MSS. as old as 
our text, and we must draw our inferences from later specimens. 
But the style and the technique are absolutely identical. In MSS. 
of the Qoran written in Persia we find some of these ornaments, 
flowers and rosettes interspersed in the text, and borders of a similar 
nature surrounding it. But, as I said, these are all much more 
modem than our Bible. The local provenance of this MS. favours 
a Persian origin of the illuminations. It comes from the neighbour- 
hood of ancient Babylon, and the history of the Jews in Babylon 
is an additional proof in its favour. Such a MS. could only have 
been written for a very exalted personage. Men of this kind did not 
exist in Palestine, crushed as the Jews were under the rule of 
Byzance, and impoverished through the rush of the hordes from 
Arabia. Only in Babylon were there men of prominent standing. 
In the first place, the descendant from the Royal House of David, 
occupying the position of prince and acknowledged political head 
of the Jews, rich, powerful, at times a Maecenas, and certainly the 
right person for whom such a MS. could be written. There were, 
also, the heads of the Colleges enjoying great reputation, but not so 
much blessed with worldly possessions as the Prince of the Exile. 
These practically cease to exist towards the end of the loth century, 
and if, therefore, my conjectures are correct, that the MS. belongs 
to the 9th or loth century, and if it was either written or illuminated 
in ancient Babylon, we may then safely assume that it may have 
belonged to one of these Princes, and is now a precious relic of 
bygone greatness. 

But this has not come alone to us. Together with this fragment 
of what once must have been a magnificent copy of the Pentateuch, 
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I possess also fragments of a no less remarkable MS. of the 
Hagiographa, also of a similar date, and covered with beautiful 
illuminations, but of a totally difTerent character. This MS. contains 
a p)ortion of the Book of Psalms (close ui>oii thirty Psalms), and 
some of the leaves on parts of Proverbs, Ruth, and Ecclesiastes. 
They also have marginal Massorelic notes, but this text is not divided 
into columns. Only the Psalms are written in the form of hemy- 
stichs, a blank space dividing each line into two not equal halves. 
This text (my Cod. Or. 151), as well as that of the Pentateuch (Cod. 
1 50), follow the Massoretic tradition known as that of Ben Asher. He 
certainly cannot be looked upon as the author of this system, but 
only as the best known exponent of it, who probably has summed 
up and systematised the work of generations before him. In our 
MS. we find in Ps. Ixii, 4, the name of R. Pinehas *' Rosh 
Yeshibah," the "Mahazora rabba," as well as the "Bene Tiberia," 
all predecessors to Ben Asher. I may mention by the way that this 
very passage occurs in Norzi's Massoretic Commentary to the very 
same verse in Psalms, the source of which was hitherto unknown ; 
he had probably taken it from a similar MS. The name of 
R. Pinehas occurs also in the Dikduke Soferim^ ed. Baer and Strack, 
p. 14, as one of the old Massorites, before Ben Asher. 

The blank space between the verses and round the titles of the 
Psalms, as well as the blank lines between the text in Ecclesiastes, 
are filled in with most curious illuminations in gold. Floral patterns 
and patterns of circles and leaves, of small spirals and buds are inter- 
woven very curiously. Round the margins, there are not only small 
circles of gold, and bands consisting of the same patterns as those 
inside the text, but also in various places other patterns of decoration 
such as beads, geometrical figures and spirals. The two corners of 
the outside border are ornamented with large flowers in gold and 
dark blue. These decorations are, however, throughout totally 
unlike those of the Pentateuch. Yet there cannot be any doubt as 
to the identical origin of the two MSS. Not only do they come 
from the same locality, but everything points to a common origin. 
These are thus far the only specimens of ancient Hebrew book 
illuminations, and they open up a vista of an art of which nothing 
had hitherto been known to have flourished among the Jews of 
those times. They show also, that at a certain time such MSS. were 
appreciated, which denotes a high standard of culture and richness. 
The patterns are more like Egyptian than Persian, and still less 
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connected with Byzantine art. In this respect these MSS. are also of 
the highest importance for the history of oriental illuminations, and 
more especially of that which flourished in Egypt and Persia, and 
which in later times was transplanted to India. These are thus far the 
oldest specimens in existence. This would be one addition more to 
those things which were saved from destruction through their connec- 
tion with Jewish literature. These and two other ancient MSS. in 
my possession (Codd. 149 and 152), containing fragments of the 
Pentateuch and Hagiographa of a similar date, very much like 
Codd. 150 and 151 in their external form, are at the same time as 
many new additions to the limited number of ancient Biblical MSS. 
There is one point more on which I wish to dwell, namely, 
the peculiar fact, that the form of writing of the Pentateuch 
MS., and of the Codex Babylonicus and those identical with them, 
seems to have been transplanted in later times to Spain. Ancient 
Spanish Hebrew Codices show a great similarity with this peculiar 
form, which to all intents and purposes may be put down as the old 
Palestinian, although one or another of these MS. may have been 
actually written elsewhere. The scribe must have served his 
apprenticeship in Palestine, or have been trained under a master 
from that country, which was the recognised home of the study of 
the Bible and the Massorah ; or he may have emigrated from Palestine 
to other countries, where he found better remuneration for his work. 
Spain seems to have been in closer contact with Palestine, and to 
have inherited many a thing directly from that country, thus 
the Prayer Book and the Jerusalemitan Talmud, as well as many 
special Midrashim. The writing in Yemen shows also a striking 
resemblance to this form which I call the Palestinian. This is in 
perfect harmony with the results to which I have obtained from the 
study of the literary monuments from Yemen. The Jews in South 
Arabia were, according to my investigation, indissolubly connected 
with the schools of Tiberias, and received their whole Ifterature, 
in ancient times, directly from Palestine, and not from Babylon 
as has hitherto been assumed. The superlinear system of vocalisation, 
preserved mostly in MSS. coming from Yemen, is, to my mind, of 
Palestinian origin, and from that country comes therefore also the 
so called Codex Babylonicus in St. Petersburg, which I have called 
here regularly Codex Petropolitanus, There is no trace of Babylonia 
in it, but that name had been given to the Codex in consequence 
of the misnomer "Nikkud A§uri" having been applied to that 
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system of vocalisation which had been translated falsely, " Assyrian," 
hence "Babylonian." In fact, however, it is just as little Babylonian 
as the form of Hebrew letters called in the Talmud "A§uri," which 
means the square characters.* The true home of that Codex will 
therefore have to be sought for in Palestine, and the misnomer of 
Babylonian System of Vocalisation, which is incorrect and mis- 
leading, may henceforth be dropped. 

The other Codex of the Pentateuch in my possession {Cod. 
Hebr.^ No. 149) resembles, as already remarked, on the one hand 
Cod. 150 and the Codex of the British Museum, but deviates a 
little from both, and approaches the peculiar form of the MS. of 
Karasubazar. The peculiarity common to these two MSS. is that 
some of the letters commence to lose their straight form and 
become somewhat undulating, wavy, as if the writers avoided right 
angles. Now this form of Hebrew writing appears in France, from 
the Xnth century on, and is probably still older. If there were 
older French MSS. I have no doubt that we would find in them the 
same form of writing. It is also that of the Jews in England of the 
pre-expulsion period. 

Hebrew science in France has from very ancient times be^n 
connected directly with the high schools in Babylon and, it is more 
than once asserted that teachers from Babylon had visited France. 
It is too wide a subject to be treated here in any manner approaching 
its importance, but it is at any rate a very peculiar coincidence that 
cannot be the result of mere chance. If it were standing alone, 
chance might be invoked, although it could by no means explain 
the double coincidence in the writing of Spain with the Palestinian, 
and that of France with that other which I call the Babylonian^ 
for this seems to be the origin of that kind of writing. But through 
the whole history of Jewish literature, one can discern this double 
stream of tradition, and it is therefore only natural to find the same 
parallellism now corroborated also by ancient Hebrew palaeography. 

In this manner these MSS. contribute, by their illuminations, 
to the elucidation of an obscure chapter in Jewish art, and, by 
the character of the writing, to the history of Hebrew calligraphy. 
They moreover throw an unexpected light upon the close relation, 
in every detail, in which the Jews of Europe stood to the communi- 
ties of Palestine and Babylon. I must leave it for another occasion 
to give in detail the yield of these MSS. for the te.xt of the Bible. 

* /'. Levy, "Talmud Worth.," s.v., I, 181. 
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I will limit my remarks to a few instances. Both MSS. belong 
to the Western Recension, that of Palestine. In the Pentateuch as 
well as in the Hagiographa the Massoretic notes of the Massora 
Parva and Marginalis are comparatively less in number than in later 
texts. So far as the Pentateuch is concerned not one single note 
refers to the vowels in the Massora Parva, and but three to accents. 
In the Massora Marginalis in one instance the vowels are given for 
all the parallels and varications. In the small Massora we find not 
only the terms ** Mehalephin " and " Sebir," but also in one instance 
instead of the term " Sebir " noted in other MSS. it is replaced by 

the term TXH VITT (ad. Deut. xxxi, 20). Of a similar character 
are the Massoretic notes in the Hagiographa, but many more 
interesting notes are in the margin, such as the quotation from the 
" Mahazora rubba " (to Ps. Ixii, 4), differing from that in Ginsburg's 
edition. Similarly we find to Ps. Ixi, 3, the marginal gloss : 
T\V^ "^Ilb^ b2» Ginsburghas: ^^'O* It is an hitherto unknown model 
Codex called "Adonai'M Ps. ci, 3, has no Keri for "nt&J^" 
and ClOD instead of Q^tt^ in the text. 

More interesting than these variations, which can easily be 
multiplied, is the curious fact, that we find here some of the Mas- 
soretic Marginal notes on top and at the bottom of the page written 
with the vowel signs of the superlinear system of Vocalisation, side 
by side with the other system. The words thus punctuated are 
quotations from the Bible, and similar quotations on the same leaf 
(fol. 3a) have the usual vowel signs. The same occurs in the parallel 
Codex (No. 152), written probably by the same hand, but without 
any illuminations. There also on fol. 22^/ and fol. 23^ the superlinear 
system is used side by side with the infralinear. The Massorites of 
one school were evidently well acquainted also with the other system, 
and did not hesitate to use both. They must have assumed like 
knowledge also among the readers of these MSS. 



Five years have elapsed since the foregoing paper was written 
and read before the Society for Biblical Archaeology ; since that 
time many fragments of old Hebrew MSS. have come to light from 
the Genizah of the old Fostat close to Cairo. A large number of 
these fragments have come into my possession, and among them have 
I found one small fragment of a MSS. similar to the above. It is 
quite minute, but it suffices to show the existence of at least one 
more Hebrew Codex of Psalms with floral decorations and with gold 
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painting. This gold is not the same as in the other Texts ; it is 
leaf-gold. The fragment measures about 4^ in. by 3 in. One can still 
detect on the obverse in the middle of Ps. cv, 26, a small trace, and 
on the edge of the reverse a beautiful border with a flower in the 
centre and some floral decoration at the beginning of Ps. cvi. As 
each line is equivalent with one verse, it is obvious that the whole 
page contained originally 19 lines and formed a small but illuminated 
Quarto. At the foot there is a trace of a Massoretic note and the 
division is also marked on the margin with " Samech." Originally 
the leaf must have contained Ps. cv, 22-Ps. cvi, 7. 

For completeness' sake and in order to follow up as far as possible 
the origin of these motives of decoration, I have added a few 
specimens of ink decorations somewhat similar to the golden, found 
in other fragments from the Genizah, 

Among the Caraite MSS. of the British Museum there is one of 
the tenth century (Or. 2540), containing fragments of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, written however in the Arabic character, not in the usual 
Hebrew. The text is accompanied by vowels and a primitive set of 
accents. In this probably the oldest known specimen of an Arabic- 
Hebrew text, written very likely for a Caraite prince ; we find a few 
gold ornaments and illuminations similar to those of the Hagiographa. 
The same form of leaves and of geometrical ornamentation occurs 
in this Arabic Pentateuch as in the other MS., but they are much 
smaller and very few in number. Not one of them resembles the 
rosettes and the other ornaments of the Hebrew Pentateuch, except 
the fact that the Codex of the British Museum has also a floral large 
decoration in the middle of the page, on the edge of the first leaf, 
just as is the case with my Codex 150. The colours are less vivid 
and fewer in number and the gold used is merely leaf-gold, as in the 
small fragment of Psalms. The copyist of the British Museum MS. 
had already deviated entirely from the old rules prescribed for writing 
the Sacred Scriptures. The Text is transliterated in Arabic characters, 
and one can understand that under such conditions he felt justified 
to add also illuminations. Hebrew Biblical Texts with illuminations 
are thus far only those of which two full pages are given here in 
facsimile, together with the reproduction of most of the ornaments 
found in the other pages. 

One small incident may now be mentioned in conclusion. 

It so happened that I had left these MSS. with Messrs Vincent 
Brooks, Day and Co., for some length of time in order to prepare 
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the facsimiles. They had been with the firm upwards of two years, 
when I suddenly was seized with the fear that they were exposed to 
the danger of being destroyed by fire. So strong was that feeling, 
that I went straight to the place with the intention of getting the 
MSS. back. On the way I allowed myself to be ]>ersuaded that I 
was needlessly exciting myself, and I left the MSS. where they were. 
This happened on the Friday before Easter, 1898. On Monday 
morning the first item which struck my eyes when opening " The 
Times" newspaper, was the report that the premises of Messrs Vincent 
Brooks, Day and Co., had been burned down in the night of Sunday 
to Monday. The MSS. had been placed in a safe in the office of 
the building, and the access was almost impossible. For two days, 
the fate of the MS. was uncertain. But when we were able to 
penetrate to the safe, to our great delight the MSS., round which 
the fire must have played, were found intact. I trust that this has 
been the last ordeal to which they have been exposed in their 
long life of close upon one thousand years, and that a place may 
soon be found where they will remain safe from danger as far as 
human foresight can devise. 

The restoration of the damaged illuminations and the tracing of 
all the flowers, rosettes, and ornamentations reproduced here are 
due to the skill of Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Society. But for his invaluable assistance the work 
would have been incomplete. I consider it a privilege to recognise 
gratefully the services he has rendered me in the reproduction of 
these old Illuminated Bibles. 
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A SAMARITAN SCROLL OF THE HEBREW 

PENTATEUCH. 



Up to a short time ago not a single copy of the Hebrew Samaritan 
Text of the Pentateuch in Scroll- fonn was known to exist outside 
the Samaritan community in Nablus. The codices of this text 
which had reached Europe from the XVHth centur>', on and upon 
which the edition in the Paris and the London Polyglott rests, were 
all, without exception, in Book-form. In the first Appendix to 
Nutfs edition of the " Fragments of a Samaritan Targum " which 
appeared in 1874, Prof. Harkavy was still able to write as follows: 
** In the year 1870, the Russian Minister of public worship purchased 
from the well-known Karaite traveller and archaeologist, Abraham 
Firkowitsch, his collection of Samaritan MSS. for the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg. It consists almost exclusively of frag- 
ments; this circumstance arising from the fact that the collector, 
during his stay in Nablus and Egypt^ completely ransacked the 
Samaritan Genizoth (that is to say, the garrets and cellars of the 
synagogues, whither their worn-out books were conveyed), thus 
acquiring several fragments of Samaritan Pentateuch rolls — none of 
which have before this^ to the writer's kfwwledge^ ever reached Europe. ^^ 
Later on, in classifying the materials purchased from Firkowitsch, 
Harkavy says the first division will consist of " fragments be- 
longing to twenty-seven parchment Pentateuch rolls. None of this 
kind, as has been already remarked, have hitherto been discovered 
in any European library, all the existing ones being in the shape of 
books ; the reason of this appears to be that the Samaritans hold 
such rolls as especially sacred, from their being intended for use in 
the Synagogues, and so will part with them for no sum, however 
large, to those of another faith." And further on : " Be this as it 
may, these fragments have been till now the only ones known in 
Europe, and so they are of considerable importance for explaining 
to us how the Samaritans write the Sacred I-aw for use in Divine 
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worship. Unfortunately, as might have been guessed from the 
place where they were found, they are for the most part in bad 
condition, and as Samaritan palaeography is not yet in a condition to 
decide with certainty upon the age of an undated MS., it is only 
such as contain dated epigraphs whose age can be without doubt 
ascertained. Only six of the fragments contain such notices, and 
only three of this number have their dates perfect ; one (No. 4) 
was written (A.H. 599=) 1202-3; another (No. 10) in (A.H. 
605=) 1208 9; the third (No. 15) in (A.H. 808=) 1405: it is, 
however, quite certain that several other fragments in the collection 
belong to a much earlier age. It is interesting to notice the way 
in which the Samaritans insert these epigraphs in the Pentateuchs. 
For this purpose the column of text in the roll or page of the book 
is divided down the middle by two perpendicular lines, the interval 
between the lines being left vacant, except for the insertion of such 
letters from the text as serve the writer to compose the epigraph." 

This extract from Prof. Harkavy's note is of extreme value, as 
it shows that up to 1870 no scroll of the Samaritan- Hebrew text 
was known to exist in any library in Europe. The importance of 
the scroll has not l)een sufficiently gauged by Harkavy, and the 
value which this form of sacred writing of the Text of the Bible has 
for the study of ancient palaeography. He has, furthermore, omitted 
to touch upon the relation in which the Samaritan Scroll stands to 
the Hebrew Scroll of the Jews. 

Since that time a few fragments have been incorporated into 
the library of the British Museum, and one has come into my 
possession. The oldest fragment in the British Museum is ascribed 
to the XHth or XHIth century, it contains Num. xvi, i-xxvi, 22, 
altogether eleven chapters (Or. 2686). 

Before describing my own fragment, which reaches from Deut. 
xxvii, I up to the End of the Pentateuch, it is necessary to dwell 
more fully on the importance which this text in the Scroll-form has 
for the study of Biblical archaeology in general, and for the internal 
history of the sacred scrolls of the Pentateuch in i^articular. Prof. 
Harkavy has drawn attention merely to the fact that, through these 
unique fragments we are now in a better position to ascertain the 
way in which the Samaritans wrote their sacred Scroll. But the 
Samaritans must have followed older examples, and in the com- 
parison with such lies, to my mind, the greatest value of the Scroll 
of the Samaritan recension. 
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Another point of no mean importance which claims the attention 
of the Bible student, is that up to now the comparison between the 
Hebrew text of the Samaritan recension as such, with that of the Jews, 
not from the graphical side, but from that of the text carried out by 
the scholars of the last two centuries, has been based exclusively cm 
the Book-form, no Scroll being available for that purpose. In 
my study on the Illuminated Bibles I have taken occasion to 
accentuate the essential difference which exists between the Book- 
form and the Scroll. The former is the profane text, left in the 
hands of the people for any use they choose to make of it, not 
hedged in by any of the numerous prescriptions which hold good 
only and solely in the case of the Scroll. The Books are not 
used in religious service, nay, they are distinctly forbidden to be 
made use of in that way. The Book becoming the " Vulgate,'' 
will easily be corrupted, mistakes will creep in, and even the most 
accurate injunctions and directions given by the authors of the 
Massora have not prevented corruptions from getting into these 
texts. Not so, however, is the condition of the Scroll, which is used 
in the religious service. Most stringent directions are laid down for 
the scribe; he must pay scrupulous attentions to them, and the 
community which is to make use of these Scrolls is guided by 
similar laws. The slightest deviation from these laws at once annuls 
the sacred character of the text, and unless speedily corrected — as 
long as such corrections are compatible with the character of the 
passage, and they do not extend beyond certain minute defects, 
none of any grave import — the Scroll is at once removed from the 
service. 

Anxious to obtain the most accurate version of such a text, 
we must necessarily turn to the only source where we have reason 
to expect of finding it least tainted by faults of scribes, and pre- 
served in as perfect a manner as possible. For these reasons the 
comparison between the two recensions of the Hebrew text must 
be taken up anew, and carried out, not as hitherto, with the aid 
of the Book, but with that of the Scrolls of the Pentateuch. As far 
as I am aware, no such Scroll has yet been published, and it is there- 
fore difficult to say in what relation the Book-form stands to the Scroll. 
It cannot be doubted that of the two the Scroll is the earlier, and that 
the Book-form depends entirely upon the Scroll, which is the more 
accurate, for it is sacred. The Book will unquestionably contain the 
most characteristic readings of the Scroll, but the number of devia- 
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tions of the Samaritan from the Massoretic text is so great, and so 
large a proportion of these deviations have been shown to be due 
to scribes* errors and to later attempts to improve the text, that a 
new revision is indispensable. Only then when this has been 
carried out with minute accuracy, shall we be in a position to 
ascertain with some versimilitude the true relation between the two 
recensions of the Hebrew text. 

Even the text of the Book is not invariably the same, as is well 
known. I have compared some leaves from Hebrew-Samaritan 
Pentateuchs in my possession, of extreme antiquity, at least as old as 
Cod. Or. 1443 British Museum (XHIth century), if not older, with 
the printed Samaritan text of the Pentateuch in the London 
Polyglott, and even therein have I found differences. How much 
more likely is it then to anticipate similar results from a comparison 
between the Books and the Scrolls? I might mention on this 
occasion that I possess Dr. Kennicott's copy of the Samaritan text 
which he had cut out from the Polyglott, and interleaved, and to 
which he has added some marginal notes. 

But before proceeding to the textual criticism, the graphical 
aspect claims special consideration. Among the Jews a peculiar 
code of laws obtains, the antiquity of which is somewhat difficult to 
establish, which regulates the correct writing of the Scroll for the use 
in the Synagogue. Most minute regulations are laid down, and 
detailed injunctions are formulated, for the writing of such a Scroll. 
The material, the ink, the size, the form of each letter, and in each 
case the exceptions from these rules are all carefully noted. The 
blemishes which would annul the validity of such a Scroll, the way 
how to mend them, and a clear statement of the mistakes which 
are considered irreparable. We have then rules as to the number 
of letters and lines on each column, the spacing of the letters and of 
the lines, the margin which is allowed to each column, the minor 
divisions of the text, and the final form of the Book or Scroll ; the 
way in which the Song of Moses in Deuteronomy and in Exodus are 
to be written, each in a distinct form of alternating hemistyches. 

To all these questions, and many more that belong to the 
hitherto neglected chapter of Biblical palaeography, the Book-form 
is unable to give any satisfactory answer. Some of the more 
important elements, such as the divisions of the text, on which 
I shall have to dwell later on, are retained, to a certain extent 
by the Book; but even herein have I been able to find serious 
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divergences between the MS. of tlie British Museum and the 
corresponding portion in the Scroll, notably in the writing of 
Deuteronomy, chapter xxxii. Of minor points I mention that the 
signs, dots, etc., at the end of the verse, and those that are found 
in some instances in the middle, differ also greatly in MSS. 
It is evident that in copying the text from the Scroll on to a leaf 
neither the line nor the column have been reproduced with any fidelity. 
We moreover never find the text written in two or three columns to 
the pages, as is the case with the oldest MSS. of the Jewish Book- 
recension. The form adopted in some Books is the line across 
the whole page. However insignificant these details may appear, 
they have their importance, they form part of the history of the 
Bible in its transmission from ancient times, and though apparently 
touching merely the outward side, they show even in these minor 
points whether the scribe remained uninfluenced by the currents 
of the day in which he wrote, and may therefore be trusted, or 
whether he followed the example of the Greek or the Roman, the 
Syrian or Arabian scribe. Did he preserve the ancient tradition 
faithfully, or was he influenced by extraneous examples ? and if it 
be an ancient tradition, did he, in the case of a Samaritan, follow a 
tradition akin to that which held sway among the Jews ? or had he 
an independent tradition to guide him in preparing a sacred Scroll ? 
Identity between the two would at once show the extreme antiquity 
of such a tradition. 

The difficulties in the path of such an inquiry are great. In the 
first instance Jewish Scrolls of the Law are not dated, and I even 
doubt whether the Samaritan have any dates. The remark of 
Harkavy which I quoted above is vague, and may refer only to the 
Book-form, and not to the Scroll. Of the fragments of the latter, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, with the exception of my own 
MS., there is none in the British Museum and in the Bodleian 
containing the final portion of the Pentateuch, usually the place for 
such an epigraph. Very old Scrolls of the Law, in order to save 
them from possible profanation, have as a rule l)een buried, or, what 
is tantamount to burial, they have been hidden away in a secret 
place in or near the Synagogue, the " Genizah " from which those 
fragments in St Petersburg and elsewhere have since emerged. From 
the moment that so-called " Model-codices" were endowed with vowel 
signs and accents, they could no longer serve as Originals for the 
writing of a sacred Scroll. Such texts would much more mislead than 
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lead. If a text is to serve as a " model " for the Scroll, it must be 
the bare text of the Pentateuch without any addition whatsoever. 
Everything in the shape of point or accent is rigorously excluded 
from the Scroll. No trace of verses or chapters, with the exception 
of those divisions of which I shall speak presently, is allowed ; and 
great attention is paid to the arrangement of the columns and lines. 
The " model " must represent the very copy of the I^w as it appears 
in the Scroll, and must be, if possible, written in such a manner as 
to provide all the required elements for a i>erfect copy. The scribe 
has only to follow that model faithfully in order to obtain an accurate 
sacred Scroll. Of such " model " codices, which are thus entirely 
different from the famous Massoretic Codices of Ben Asher, or other 
leading authorities, and wrongly called by that name, scarcely one 
single old copy seems to have been preserved. 

Of the Standard MSS. of the Pentateuch mentioned by Dr. 
(Hnsburg in his " Introduction to the Bible " (p. 429 ff.), the majority 
have disappeared. As far as one can judge by the quotations, they 
seem to have belonged mostly to the Massoretic type, and to have 
contained vowels and accents and Massoretic marginal notes. It 
is not unlikely, however, that one or the other, such as the 
" Jerusalemitan " and the " Jeriho " Codex, and above all the Codex 
" Ezra," may have been such " Standard " codices ; but in the 
absence of more ample evidence it is impossible to go any further. 
The reference of Maimonides to the famous Codex so often cor- 
rected by Ben Asher (Hilkhoth Sefer Torah, ch. viii), proves this 
" Model " or Standard Codex to have been also one of those codices 
in Book-form, and not a Scroll, as it contained all the books of the 
Bible, Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa. Maimonides relied 
on it for the correct readings and for other details connected with 
the internal accuracy of the Scroll, but he could not have used it 
as a "Model codex" to copy his Scroll from it directly. He expressly 
states that " he relied in all these things on the copy so well known 
in Egypt, which contained the twenty-four books of the Bible, and 
had formerly been in Jerusalem, where they used to correct their 
Scrolls in accordance with its readings, as Ben Asher had corrected 
it and gone over it many times, improving it." No such correction 
would be tolerated in the Scroll. A Scroll written by some great 
authority may have occasionally served as a Model for another, but 
the difficulty of handling such a sacred Scroll, and the danger of 
injury were so great that the experiment, if ever made, would 
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certainly not be often repeated. Profane model codices must have 
existed, and there can be no doubt as to such guides and models 
from very ancient times, which exhibited all the peculiarities of the 
Hebrew Text, such as used in the Scroll of the Synagogue. They 
have perished, through the constant use to which they have been 
put, and with them some of those old traditions. Since the dis- 
covery of printing such a *' Tiqqun," as it is called, has often been 
printed to serve as a guide to the scribe, the last printed is one pre- 
pared and published by the well-known Massoretic scholar, the late 
Dr. Baer. The lines in some of these prints are so arranged as to 
correspond entirely with the prescriptions holding good for the Scroll. 

In spite of the extreme anxiety to preserve it as correct as 
]X)ssible, various traditions developed ; some of them embodied in 
the Massorah, others alluded to in ancient writings, or found in 
such Model codices. They refer to "scriptio plena" and **de- 
fectiva," to Open (nmnD) and Closed Sections (rTOlJlD), to the 
form in which the Songs of Moses in Exodus and in Deuteronomy 
were to be written. Minor or greater discrepancies and differences 
in tradition led to the desire of having one Standard codex of the Law. 
Maimonides tried to establish one; others did the same. In this 
process some of the old peculiarities have disappeared. Should I 
be spared to publish the only old Model Codex of the Pentateuch 
which has preserved among other things those ** Tittles," which 
have disappeared from our Scrolls as far back as the time of 
Maimonides, I may then dilate on this change and on many 
others, and treat then of the origin of the Scroll which obtains 
in all the Synagogues of Europe. It is an interesting chapter 
in the history of the Bible, which has escaped hitherto the investi- 
gations of the scholars. In the endeavour to establish such a 
Standard Codex, the best and oldest texts available were laid under 
contribution at that time, and a new Model or Standard MS. 
was then established. The old tradition was most faithfully pre- 
served, only differences adopted by different schools of Massorites 
were to a certain extent adjusted, and certain graphical details 
omitted. No new elements were introduced, and the old tradition 
concerning the Law in the form of a Scroll, which goes back to 
the time prior to the introduction of the Accents and Vowels, 
is faithfully reflected in this, the latest model Codex. 

The first known attempt to fix the tradition goes back to the 
Vllth or Vlllth century, and is found in the Treatise Soferim, 
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which deals also with the Liturgy. Scattered notes in the Tahnudic 
writings are there focussed for the first time. The treatise, however, 
is incomplete in many ways. Responsa emanating from various 
heads of Colleges in Babylon, Gaonim, as they were called, supi)le- 
ment some of these lacunae. Mr. Elkan Adler has recovered from 
the Cairo Genizah another extremely old treatise about the writing 
of the Scroll of the Law, dating probably from the Xlth century 
(published by him in 1897), and Maimonides has inserted in his 
great Work all the laws considered obligator)* for the correct 
writing of such a Scroll, giving minute directions about all those 
points enumerated above, and also indicating the mechanical way 
how the writing was to be done, how the proper measures for the 
parchment and the columns in them were to be taken. 

Without entering into all the minutise, we may at once ask how 
does the Samaritan Scroll compare with this corpus of rules and 
prescriptions ? To start from the writing in the " Book " would be 
a thankless task, considering that it differs essentially from the Scroll 
in almost every detail of execution, and the edition based as it is 
upon that form follows it in every respect. Only to mention one 
fiact, there are no chapters indicated in the Scroll, and therefore the 
division which has been adopted for the edition is entirely mis- 
leading ; it is not found in the text of the Scroll. 

A brief description of the MS. which forms the basis of this 
investigation may now precede the critical examination of the 
writing. This MS. contains the last portion of the Law : Deuter- 
onomy, chapter xxvii to the End of the Book. It is written in a fine 
and exceedingly clear hand. No date and no epigraph are found 
in this end of the Book. The age can be approximately fixed by 
comparing this fragment with the British Museum MSS., and above 
all with the fragment of the Samaritan Targum published by Nutt. 
The letters show a more archaic ductus than in the MSS. of the 
British Museum, of which one is ascribed to the XVth and the other 
to the Xllth or Xlllth century. Considering that our fragment 
resembles the Targum fragments, which Nutt placed, latest, in the 
Xlth century, we may fairly claim the same age also for this 
fragment. The only guide in matters of palaeography is the 
similarity of certain forms at a given period, and the invariable law 
that the older a MS. is, the more clear is the writing and the 
more accurate the execution. The heavy and large type of the 
Book form, of which I have specimens at least as old as those of 
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the British Museum of the Xllth century, prove nothing against the 
finer writing of the Scroll. The scrolls in the British Museum are 
also written in the same small fine type which we find in the old 
fragment of the Targum. 

The lower margin of the Scroll has perished, the Scroll having 
been hidden away for many a century in the old Genizah — as I 
believe, of Nablus. It has come into my possession, together with 
other fragments, some six or seven years ago, but I cannot give 
any further details as to the way in which they came into my hands. 

If the MSS. in the St. Petersburg Library are not older than 
this fragment, which I ascribe to the Xth or Xlth century, then 
this may be the oldest known fragment of the Samaritan Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch. It is written on vellum, which seems to 
have been prepared in a somewhat different manner from that used 
in the Books. It is white, not even a shade of colour on it, unlike 
the leaves in the Book, and evidently prepared in the same manner 
as the vellum is prepared by the Jews for the Scroll, for which only 
the skins of ** clean " animals can be used. The fragment consists 
of two such skins sewn together with hemp, contrary to the custom 
of the Jews, who employ only sinews of the same animals. The 
length of the whole skin is divided into columns, the space between 
the columns being half an inch, corresponding entirely with the 
prescriptions laid down for the proportions to be observed at given 
sizes of skins used. The first skin is divided into four columns 
of equal width, with an equal number of lines in each column. The 
length of the line corresponds with that prescribed by the Jews, 
and shows absolute identity with the manner in which the Jews 
write the Scroll, viz., long lines, and not narrow lines and columns, 
as found in books and in the oldest Greek MSS. of the Bible. 
The Samaritan books are also written with long lines across the 
page. 

The distance between the lines is equal to the size of the letters, 
as is the rule with the Jewish Scroll. In the writing of the words 
there is a marked difference, for in the Samaritan text they are 
separated by dots, whilst no dot or other diacritical sign is allowed 
in the Jewish text. The parchment has first been marked by lines 
drawn with an iron point all the length of it, a similar line running 
down the left end of the last column in each skin. The letters 
are written under these lines, just as in the Jewish text, where, 
according lo the law, the Scroll is valueless unless the lines are pre- 
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viously drawn for the writer, and the letters written under and 
not on or over the lines. The number of lines in each column 
seems to agree also with the traditional number, there are at least 
forty-seven on each column, about ten to twelve are missing ; the 
traditional minimum for the Jews is forty-two, the maximum sixty. 
This maximum is evidently not overstepped in the Samaritan. The 
length of the line allows a sufficient number of words on each line. 
According to the law each line must contain at least thirty letters, 
except in the case of incomplete lines at the end of one of the old 
divisions of the text The number of letters in the Samaritan Scroll 
exceeds the maximum. 

Three divisions at least are known in connection with the text of 
the Pentateuch, viz., the open and closed Sections and the Sedarim. 
The latter has entirely disappeared from the European texts of the 
Bible ; it has been retained however in the Eastern MSS., hailing 
from Yemen and from Persia. The ** Sedarim " are not of the same 
age as the first two divisions, and are seldom, if ever, mentioned in 
the older portions of the Talmudical writings ; they have probably 
never been introduced into the Scroll. These divisions may be 
compared on the whole to the chapters of the more recent 
division of the Bible. The relation in which the " Sedarhn *' stand 
to the other two divisions of the text has not yet been clearly 
established, in spite of the assertion often repeated, but not proved, 
that they represent the divisions of the Bible for the reading in a 
three-years* cycle. The prevalent custom is to finish the whole Penta- 
teuch in the course of one year, subdividing the text into fifty-two or 
fifty-three portions ; but in some places the reading took three years, 
and in consequence thereof the text was divided into 150 or more 
small sections. However alluring this hypothesis may be, it is none 
the less difficult to reconcile it with the fact that we have more than 
160 such sections. Dr. Ginsburg, following the tradition of the 
Oriental MSS., has inserted them in his edition of the Bible. In 
most cases the Sedarim coincide either with the ** Open " or with 
the " Closed " sections. 

The "Open" section is of two kinds: either the previous 
section closes in the middle of a line, when space must be left free 
for writing of at least three triliteral words ; or the line goes on to the 
end, and then a whole line is left blank, and the next section begins 
with a new line. The " Closed " section is also of a twofold character : 
first when the previous section comes to an end in the middle of a 
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line, then the space for nine letters is left open, and at least one word 
of the following section is written in the same line, or secondly the Hne 
finishing the previous section reaches the very end, or comes so close 
to it that no free space for nine letters and one word is left, in which 
case the following section begins, not **a linea," but with a free 
space, more like a new paragraph. No satisfactory explanation for 
these two forms of dividing the text has yet been found, and the 
tradition concerning them is not so uniform as one could wish, 
especially having regard to the fact that to change one for the 
other in the Scroll is equivalent with invalidating it. So much 
stress was laid upon the maintenance of these divisions, that it 
suffices for the scribe to substitute an Open for a Closed section, or 
vice versdy to have the Scroll declared unfit for divine service. {Cf, 
Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 9 ff., and the list of a different tradition 
of Closed Sections in Appendix I, p. 977 ff.) 

If we turn now to the Samaritan Scroll, we see that the columns 
are also divided into smaller sections, consisting mostly of more 
than five verses, some only of two or three verses, especially 
. in the last chapter of Deuteronomy. They seem to be all like 
0pen Sections of the Jewish text, a whole blank line separating 
one section from the other. In some instances the last line of the 
section is extended in an artificial manner ; in order not to allow the 
last half to be empty, the last two or three words are written with 
so wide a space between the letters that they reach the very end of 
the line. When the last line consists merely of one or two words no 
attempt is made to extend the few letters over the whole space of 
a long line. In a few instances the last word, if there is only one 
more to be written, is placed at the left end of the blank line which 
separates one section from the other. The Book-form has retained 
these divisions with some faithfulness, and they are also reproduced 
in the printed edition. 

How old these divisions are can best be gauged by the fact 
ascertained by me through the comparison with old Greek and 
Syriac MSS. of the Bible, that these also have similar divisions, and 
that they agree in many cases, if not in all, with the divisions of 
the Hebrew text; but as far as I have been able to gather, the 
finer differences between Open and Closed as made in the two 
forms of the Hebrew original are not as carefully observed. 
The divisions in the Greek and Syriac sometimes coincide with 
the Open, and at other times with the Closed, but more often with 
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the Open than with the Closed division. In comparing the 
Samaritan with the Jewish text we obtain exactly the same results. 
Most of the divisions in the Samaritan coincide with the Jewish 
divisions, but they are much more numerous in the Samaritan text 
than in the Jewish, especially in comparison with the Jewish Open 
sections. 

The Open sections seem to be the older of the two classes, for 
with them coincide as a rule also the Sedarim and the Parashiyoth, 
/.<?., the larger divisions and the Pericopes. It would be premature 
to speculate on the origin of these sections, or on the relation that 
may exist between them and the Synagogal service. I trust that 
others will take up this question and continue the comparison of the 
divisions of the Hebrew recensions with those in the old translations. 
Much light will thus be thrown upon an obscure problem of biblical 
archaeology. 

Returning to our Samaritan text, we find the nearest approach to 
a Closed section in the first column of Deuteronomy xxxii, 16-26, but 
being antiphonal the text is written in a kind of hemistych. The 
Jewish text separates each verse from the following by a closed 
space, whilst the Samaritan divides each verse by a blank space in 
the very middle of it. A full blank line separates the last verse 
from the following portion, to which corresponds in the Jewish text 
the beginning of chapter xxviii, which is also an Open Section as 
well as the beginning of a Sedra. Here all the three forms of 
textual division coincide. The other divisions in the MS. are the 
following, as far as they are preserved in the upper portion of the 
MS.; the lower is mutilated and lost, having been destroyed by 
dampness. I give the first verse with which the Section begins : — 
xxviii, 27, 36, 49, 54, 56; xxix, i (top of the column), 9 (coinciding 
with Jewish Open Section, Sedra, and Parasha), 13, 21, 30 ; xxx, 15 
(top of column) ; xxxi, i (also Jewish Open Section and Parasha), 
7, 9, 14 (also Jewish Sedra and Open Section), 16, (25?), 30; xxxii, 
I (also Jewish Open Section, Sedra, and Parasha); xxxii i, 12, 13, 18, 
20, 22, 24, 28; xxxiv, I, 5, 8, 10. 

These examples show how close the connection is in the out- 
ward form between the two recensions of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
and at the same time how old this traditional division of the text 
must be, as it is found in the Jewish and in the Samaritan. It is 
also noteworthy that the final chapter of the Pentateuch is so arranged 
in the Samaritan Scroll, as to reach the middle of the column, exactly 
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as it is prescribed for the Jewish recension, and is not brought down 
quite to the bottom of it. 

Our fragment contains happily the Song of Moses and his 
Blessing (Deut. chaps, xxxii and xxxiii). Concerning the former 
special rules are laid down for the writing thereof. The six 
preceding lines must commence with certain fixed words, and after 
the conclusion five lines are similarly arranged. The Song itself 
must be written in the form of hemistychs, not that each verse is being 
divided into two halves, but each line is divided into two halves ; as 
Maimonides puts it, '' each line has a space in the middle in the 
likeness of a Closed Section." There are thus verses consisting of 
four or even ^\^ such hemistychs, others only of two, according to 
their length. In order to prevent confusion a list of initial words 
has been established from ancient times, and the initials of the six 
portions into which this chapter is divided at the service in the 
Synagogue is already mentioned in the Talmud (Rosh ha-shana, 
31a). Maimonides gives a complete list of the initial words of all 
the hemistychs (Hilkoth Sef. Torah, ch. 8), the whole Song being 
written in seventy lines. 

Comparing now the Samaritan Scroll with these rules, we find 
the general principle observed, details only are disregarded. There 
are two Open Sections before the beginning separated merely by one 
verse, the lines are also divided in two halves, so that this column 
is no longer written with lines across the whole width but is broken 
up into two of equal size. The division does not follow exactly the 
Jewish tradition : the end of the verse does not always coincide with 
the end of a hemistych. The space in the middle is merely due 
to a mechanical division, but is dictated probably by the ancieni 
tradition, that this portion must be written in hemistychs. 

It is now very remarkable that the old Codex of the Museum of 
the Xlllth century (Or. 1443) follows exactly the Jewish Massoretic 
tradition in the division of the verses and lines, coinciding absolutely 
with the rule given by Maimonides, and differing in this essential 
point from the old Scroll. 

This coincidence proves if anything the greater antiquity of the 
Scroll over the Book, as the other practice obtained probably at a 
later period and under Jewish influences; it shows how little 
reliance can be placed even upon the oldest of the texts written in 
Book-form. 

Diacritical points over the letters such as recorded by the 
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Massora for chap, xxix, 28, are missing in the Samaritan Codex, no 
dotted letters being found at all in it. Similarly there is no capital 
"He" in xxxii, 6 (^'^Sn); the Samaritan has the small letter as 
usual. On the other hand we find in the Samaritan text many signs 
that are wanting in the Jewish recension. Foremost among these 
the mark at the end of the verses. As far back as the middle of the 
Vlllth century we find R. Jehudai Gaon protesting against placing 
two dots at the end of a verse, and declaring a Scroll with such 
marks unfit for divine service (Adler, loc. c, p. 38). The practice of 
marking the end of the verse must therefore be much older. It 
is found in the Samaritan Scroll, but it must be noted that there 
are two different signs used, viz,, two perpendicular dots (:) and two 
horizontal dots ( ••). In two or three instances the end is marked 
thus ( * ! )• The Book form has still more dots and signs at the end 
of the Section, three dots like these (- I ) with the stroke in front of 
the third point. Further, the space between the sections is filled 
up with peculiar marks consisting of dots alternating with semi- 
circles and lines. In more modern copies we find a star with dots 
in the inner angles ^ , Not a single trace of these latter signs are 
to be found in the Scroll. The absence or presence of these signs will 
henceforth assist to fix the approximate date of a MS. In com- 
paring the position where these dots occur in the Samaritan text with 
the Jewish, we find that as a rule the horizontal double dots (" ) are 
used in the middle of the verse where the disjunctive accents are 
used in the Bible, especially Athnah (a) and Zaqef qaton (:) whilst 
the perpendicular mark as a rule is at the end of the verse, just as 
they are also found in the profane and in the printed texts. We 
may consider them as indicating generally the end of the verse, 
which however does not always agree with the end of the same verse 
in the Jewish recension. The use of these special dots is neither 
as regular nor as consistent in the printed Samaritan text. 
Instead of the horizontal ( •• ) of the Scroll we find often in the 
print the vertical (:) and vice versd. Nor do we find in the Scroll 
the stroke over certain letters denoting as a rule abbreviations, 
which occur in some old MSS. in Book-form and are partly repro- 
duced in the print. All these differences prove the superiority of 
the Scroll over the texts that have been preserved in the form of 
books. It is a far more true rendering of the Samaritan recension 
of the Pentateuch. The parallelism between the Jewish and 
Samaritan Scroll shows further that the Samaritans followed on the 
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whole the same traditions which held sway among the Jews in regard 
to the manner in which such scrolls were to be written, and they thus 
strengthen the old tradition, and contribute to the hitherto neglected 
Biblical palaeography a by no means unimportant chapter. 

The differences examined up to now were differences in the 
writing and in the external form. No less important is the harvest 
which a thorough examination of the text itself is yielding. We 
must remember that in treating of the Sacred Text a single letter is 
of importance. The accuracy with which such Scrolls were written 
and are written by the Jews, and as a result of our inquiry we may 
say the same of the Samaritans, and the absolute identity in the 
general rules observed for that purpose, give a singular value to any 
deviation either from the Massoretic Jewish text or from the Sama- 
ritan Book form. 

I am adding here a list of variae lectiones which I trust will 
again direct the attention of Biblical scholars to the Samaritan text. 

In about 190 verses preserved in the Scroll we find now in 
List I about 250 differences from the Massoretic text. These dif- 
ferences can be divided into the following rubrics : (a) a copulative 
letter is added in the Samaritan, such as \ which occurs most 
frequently, then more sporadically !1> 7> H (initial and final), and, 
in a few instances, ^^ ; they amount to 59 : {p) in 13 instances such 
letters are omitted in the Samaritan, whilst they are retained in the 
Massoretic text ; (c) in four instances words are added in the 
Samaritan, and (d) five words found in the Massoretic are omitted 
in the former. More numerous than these are, (e) the differences in 
the "scriptio plena" and "defectiva"; in (a) no less than 68 cases 
a word which appears in the Massoretic text with the "scriptio 
defectiva," is written in the Samaritan with the**matres lectionis," 
(/3) in 24 cases the Samaritan has the " defectiva " against the 
Massoretic text. Of far greater importance are (/) the variants in 
the readings of the text, (a) either words are altered in the Samaritan 
altogether, other words being substituted for them, or (/i) in the 
word itself a certain change has been made, thus making alterations 
in the meaning of the word ; of these, which may be considered the 
really important variants, we count about 50, including also more 
minute changes. Letters transposed in the same word belong to a 
separate group {g) which numbers only four examples, whilst one 
single word has been transposed in the same sentence. (H) Gram- 
matital changes for the purpose of introducing greater harmony and 
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symmetry in the construction are represented, (a) by 19 cases in 
which the verb has been changed from singular in the Massoretic 
into the plural in the Samaritan, and two nouns ; (/)) in chap, xxxi, 
II, the perfect has been substituted twice for the imperfect, and 
(7) the reverse has also taken place twice ; (3) second for the third 
person, xxxiii, 28 ; (c) third for the second, xxxi, 13 ; (£') first plural 
for third plural, xxxii, 27 ; (/') the Keri for the Keihib, xxix, 21, and 
(k) in two instances parts of a new verse (xxxii, 15) and a completely 
new verse (xxxiv, i) have been introduced into the Samaritan Scroll. 
(/) More curious than these differences, which may be accounted for 
either by a somewhat different tradition, or by greater carelessness 
of copyists, not being checked by a *' Massora," are orthographical 
differences, such as "^ for Mass. 1 (xxvii, 49 ; xxxiii, 25) ; n for n 
(xxviii, 52; xxix, 18; xxxii, 18, 22); D for ^ (xxxii, 24; xxxiv, 7); 
t^ for 1 (xxxii, 18) ; ^^ for n (xxxii, 21 ; xxxiii, 20) ; n for "l (xxxii, 
24); and t^ for 1 (xxxiv, i). The similaiity between some of these 
letters in the Hebrew square writing would favour the theory, which 
has been put forward by some and alluded to by Gesenius (in his 
De Pentatetuhi Samaritani Origine^ Hallae, 181 5, pp. 16, 17), that 
the Samaritan text is a mere transcript from such a Hebrew Codex. 
It is, however, not impossible to suggest another explanation, viz., 
that the scribe wrote by dictation, or by repeating aloud the word 
read, and was thus guided as much by his ears as by his eyes. It is 
now a fact that these very letters are pronounced in the same 
manner by the Samaritans, hence the possibility of substituting a 
n for n, or for ^. The change, however, from "^ to T cannot 
be explained by this theory, but as this change is found only in two 
words of rare occurrence, the change is probably due to the desire 
(early traceable in the Samaritan recension) of correcting the text 
and of eliminating obscure passages from it. In both cases the 
words with T are uncommon words, whilst those with "^ are very 
common and well-known. Such a process of continual corruption 
and alteration can be followed up by comparing the Scroll with the 
Book form. It cannot be denied that both agree in the majority of 
cases, yet is there no absolute uniformity, and it will be seen (List II) 
that in not less than 1 7 instances the Scroll differs considerably from 
the Book and agrees with the Massoretic text. If we examine these 
17 passages, we find that in three cases it is a question of additional 
T, in one of final n, one is a "scriptio plena," and two are in plural 
for the singular, all these found in the Book against the Scroll and 
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the Massoretic text with which the Scroll agrees. The 1 1 remaining 
exceptions belong to the more important class of orthographical and 
textual variants, among these has the Book form three times n 
against n of the Scroll and Mass., and once even y for n of the 
Mass. and Scroll ; a proof more for the probable oral origin of these 
changes. In saying oral, I mean that the scribe listened either to 
the dictation of another or, having read the word, he copied it from 
memory, and, as remarked above, in Samaritan pronunciation no 
difference whatsoever is made between these letters, they all repre- 
sent one and the same sound. We have now seventeen variations 
less between the oldest Samaritan text of the Pentateuch and the 
Massoretic text. Not an insignificant gain from so small a frag- 
ment. It is one of extreme importance, as it allows us to infer 
that, if we ever get a still older text of the Samaritan Scroll, the 
number of differences and discrepancies between the two recen- 
sions of the Hebrew text are sure to be sensibly diminished. Also 
the Book, imperfect though it is and much disfigured by scribes' 
errors and by interpolations and additions of an arbitrary character, 
still retains here and there some readings which are due to the 
originals from which it has been copied. In a number of instances 
we find even the Book agreeing more closely with the Massoretic 
text than the Scroll ; I have collected these examples in the third 
list. It will be seen that the majority of cases consists in differences 
of " scriptio plena " and " defectiva," the Scroll favouring as a rule 
the " plena," against the Book and the Massoretic, following therein 
the general tendency of the Samaritan recension. 

These three lists bv no means exhaust all the variations between 
the Massoretic and the Samaritan which have been noticed, e.g., 
by Doederlein in his excellent but now forgotten edition of the Bible 
(Lipsiae, 1793). They are all, however, derived from other "Books," 
which could not be checked; they are missing in the Polyglott, and 
merely represent more cases of corruptions due to careless copyists. 
Their only value consists in the negative proof, showing as they do 
how easily the text had been corrupted and altered, not being 
protected by a " Massora." No trace of such a Massora has as yet 
been found in Samaritan MS. 

In summing up the results obtained from the minute comparison 
between the Samaritan Scroll, the Book form, and the Hebrew 
Massoretic Text of the Pentateuch, we are forced to recognise that 
all rest upon one and the same old tradition. It must be very old, 
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if it operates with equal force on the Jews and on the Samaritans, 
who would do everything contrary to the Jews, but who must have 
considered those prescriptions of too sacred a character to be violated 
with impunity. The writing of the Scroll in its details follows the 
same lines as those laid down for the Massoretic. The text is sub- 
divided in a manner which shows acquaintance with those divisions 
found in the Massoretic text. The agreement extends also as a rule 
not only to the verses, but also to the subdivisions marked by the 
Massorites almost with the same sign as the Samaritans ; in both 
instances, as a rule, by two dots ( : ), in the Samaritan after, in the 
Massoretic over the word in (luestion. The orthography and the 
actual form of the text itself has been proved to be in the Scroll 
much more akin to the Massoretic text than has been believed 
hitherto. Furthermore, overwhelming evidence has been adduced to 
show that the Book form is less reliable in its readings than the 
Scroll, and that the superiority of the latter is indisputable. It is 
the sacred text, against the profane ! Only the Scroll can serve as a 
true basis for further investigations into the relation between the two 
recensions of the Hebrew text. The final result promises to be 
close agreement on all vital points, and a direct strengthening of 
the critical value of the Massoretic text and of its antiquity. For in 
order to be accepted by the Samaritans, it must be older than the 
secession of the latter from the Jews, otherwise it would not have 
been adopted in its actual state, and the differences would be much 
greater than they are even in the Book form. The re-opening of the 
inquiry imposes itself, and this alone amply justifies, if justification 
be needed, the publication of this portion of the Samaritan Scroll. 
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